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FOREWORD 

The  thrift  of  the  farm  family  is  well  known.  The  demon- 
strated ability  of  the  farm  homemaker  in  making  a  little 
money  go  far  undoubtedly  is  due  to  her  habit  of  "looking 
ahead7 ' — at  least  a  year  ahead — for  that  is  the  way  of 
farm  life. 

•  It  is  with  the  hope  of  helping  farm  families  in  their 
financial  planning  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
presenting  for  the  first  time  in  pamphlet  form  a  condensa- 
tion of  its  annual  Farm-Family  Living  Outlook  report. 

•  The  financial  situation  of  a  particular  family  cannot  be 
forecast  since  the  trends  of  income  and  prices  are  pre- 
dictable only  in  the  most  general  terms. 

•  This  publication  contains  the  facts  especially  significant 
for  planning  farm-family  living  that  have  been  sorted  out 
from  the  store  of  economic  information  presented  at  the 
annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference.  This  confer- 
ence is  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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FARM  FAMILY  LivfNG 
OUTLOOK    FOR    1938 

BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  AND 
BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

GENERAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  FARM  FAMILY  LIVING 

#  In  farm-family  records  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  1937  goes  down 
as  a  "good  year."  Net  farm  money  income  available  for  living 
expenses  and  for  getting  ahead  financially  has  been  greater  than  in 
any  year  since  1929.  By  the  end  of  December  total  receipts  from 
marketings  of  farm  products  and  from  Government  payments  for  1937 
are  expected  to  be  14  percent  higher  than  in  1936.  All  parts  of  the 
country  have  shared  in  this  income  increase.  The  South  Central 
States  were  perhaps  the  most  fortunate;  the  West  North  Central  the 
least. 

The  outlook  for  1938  is  for  a  rather  less  prosperous  year  for  the 
farmer  than  was  1937.  Total  income  from  farm  marketings  may 
decrease  somewhat  since  lower  prices  for  farm  products  are  expected. 
Production  expenses  for  1938  may  rise  slightly.  Consequently,  the 
net  amount  remaining  after  production  expenses  have  been  deducted 
from  receipts  from  marketings  probably  will  be  smaller  than  in  1937. 
Income  from  Government  payments  in  1938  is  expected  to  be  some- 
what above  that  of  1937;  but  this  increase  is  not  likely  to  offset  the 
decline  in  net  receipts  from  marketings.  Hence,  in  1938  farm  money 
income  may  tend  to  be  lower  than  in  1937. 

The  buying  power  of  farm  income  probably  will  decline  slightly,  too, 
since  prices  the  farmer  pays  for  what  he  buys  are  expected  to  fall  less 
than  the  prices  he  receives  for  what  he  sells. 

The  year  1938  thus  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  challenge  to  the  farm 
family.  Warned  in  advance  that  1938  money  incomes  may  be 
smaller  than  in  1937,  farm  families  can  do  much  to  "beat  the  game"  by 
planning  to  use  their  cash  efficiently  and  by  increasing  their  income 
"in  kind."  They  do  not  face  the  hopelessly  low  selling  prices  and 
reduced  incomes  of  depression  years. 


During  1937  farm  families  have  fared  better  than  for  many  years. 
Skill  in  managing  family  resources  will  make  this  1937  income 
stretch  its  farthest.  Plans  for  1938  may  emphasize  traditional  cash- 
saving  practices — increasing  the  home  food  supply  from  orchard  and 
garden  and  from  the  poultry  flock  and  the  dairy  herd. 

How  such  farm-furnished  food  counts  up,  freeing  cash  for  other 
purposes  has  just  been  vividly  shown  by  a  farm-family  living  study, 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  The  average  money  value 
of  farm-furnished  food  of  the  white  families  thus  studied  was  between 
$200  and  $500  in  17  areas,  above  $500  in  2  areas,  and  below  $200 
in  the  remaining  2  areas. 

This  farm-furnished  food  helps  to  make  farm  diets,  in  general, 
superior  to  those  of  village  and  city  families.  And  there  are  possibili- 
ties for  even  more  varied  and  better-balanced  diets  by  taking  account 
of  nutritional  needs  when  planning  next  year's  food  supply. 

REGIONAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  FARM  FAMILY  INCOME 

•  Because  crop  production  in  1937  was  more  nearly  normal  than 
in  such  years  as  1934  and  1936,  when  drought  was  widespread,  farm 
income  during  the  rest  of  1937  and  the  first  half  of  1938  will  be  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  country.  Income  trends  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  country  are  as  follows: 

•  South  Central  States,  the  greatest  gainers  in  farm  income  in  the 
first  8  months  of  1937  chiefly  because  of  larger  crops  (including 
cotton),  may  see  a  slight  diminishing  of  income  in  the  eastern  section 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year.  In  the  western  section,  however, 
increased  production  may  more  than  offset  lower  price  levels. 

•  Western  States,  having  enjoyed  a  relatively  large  improvement  in 
income  during  the  first  8  months  of  1937,  may  expect  this  trend  to 
continue  throughout  this  calendar  year  and  on  into  1938. 

•  West  North  Central  States  probably  will  have  a  higher  income  in 
the  last  4  months  of  1937  than  in  the  same  period  of  1936,  though  for 
the  first  8  months  income  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year. 
Livestock  marketings  may  improve  in  the  early  part  of  1938. 

•  East  North  Central  States,  where  month-to-month  improvement  over 
the  preceding  year  has  been  less  marked  since  luly,  probably  can 
expect  farm  income  during  the  rest  of  this  year  to  be  not  much  larger 
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than  in  1936.  Prices  farmers  will  receive  for  their  meat  animals, 
dairy  products,  poultry,  and  eggs  in  the  first  half  of  1938  are  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  during  the  same  period  in  1937.  Hence,  up 
until  the  summer  of  1938  farm  income  from  those  sources  will  be 
determined  mainly  by  volume  of  marketings. 

#  North  Atlantic  States  have  had  farm  income  thus  far  in  1937 
following  the  same  trend  as  in  1936  but  at  a  slightly  higher  level. 
It  is  expected  that  this  higher  level  will  continue  during  the  rest  of 
1937.  Farm  families  in  this  region  rely  upon  dairy  herds  and  poultry 
flocks  as  major  contributors  to  their  incomes.  While  prices  of  products 
from  these  sources  are  expected  to  remain  about  the  same  during  the 
first  months  of  1938  as  compared  with  those  of  1937,  the  farm  families 
may  have  greater  net  returns  from  sales  if  the  anticipated  decrease 
in  prices  of  feed  grains  materializes. 

#  South  Atlantic  States  during  the  first  8  months  of  1937  had  incomes 
slightly  higher  than  in  the  same  period  in  1936.  In  the  northern  sec- 
tion, during  the  last  4  months  of  1937,  larger  crops  of  apples  and  winter 
wheat  will  add  materially  to  income.  In  the  southern  sections,  larger 
returns  from  tobacco  may  about  offset  the  smaller  returns  from  cotton, 
so  that  the  1937  income  as  a  whole  may  be  at  about  the  1936  level. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FARM  FAMILY  TABLE 

#  In  the  general  situation,  one  of  the  best  things 
about  living  on  a  farm  is  that  the  outlook  for  the 
family  table  is  always  better  than  is  the  outlook 
for  the  table  of  the  city  family  with  a  comparable 
income.  For  the  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  milk, 
and  other  protective  foods,  which  are  important  for 
health  but  expensive  to  buy,  can  be  provided  by  the  farm  with  a 
moderate  outlay  of  cash  and  labor. 

Diets  classed  as  first-rate  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition  were  found 
almost  twice  as  often  among  representative  white  farm  families  as 
among  city  workers,  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  family  living.  How- 
ever, the  diets  of  15  percent  of  the  farm  families  ranked  as  poor  and 
those  of  45  percent,  as  only  moderately  good.  More  than  half  of  these 
farm  families  therefore  could  well  work  toward  making  their  diets 
first-rate  by  means  of  better  home  food-production  programs. 

In  the  outlook  for  the  table  of  the  farm  family,  the  year  1938  adds  a 
few  bright  touches  of  its  own  to  the  traditional  happy  horizons  of  farm 
food.  A  goodly  yield  from  gardens  and  orchards  in  1937  has  been 
conserved  by  the  thrifty  farm  homemakers  and  will  help  to  tide  the 
families  over  the  first  part  of  1938  until  spring  vegetables  are  again 
en  route  from  garden  to  table. 

Retail  food  prices,  as  a  whole,  have  declined  during  the  latter  part 
of  1937,  and  the  bill  for  food  for  the  family  is  expected  to  average 
somewhat  lower  in  1938. 

•  Among  specific  food  supplies,  flour,  rice,  and  some  other  cereal 
products  are  expected  to  average  lower  in  price  in  1938,  on  account 
of  the  abundant  grain  crops  of  1937.  Meat  prices  are  expected  to 
average  lower  in  1938  than  in  1937,  although  the  increase  in  total 
supplies  and  lower  prices  of  meats  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  The  price  decreases  will  be  largely  in  the  better 
grades  of  beef  and  in  pork,  supplies  of  which  have  been  far  below 
average  for  the  last  3  years.  However,  relatively  high  meat  prices 
early  in  1938  will  trouble  farm  families  somewhat  less  than  city  fami- 
lies as  the  farm  families  will  have  home-produced  meat,  poultry,  eggs, 
and  dairy  products.  And,  as  always,  the  homemaker  may  save  on 
her  meat  bill  by  selecting  the  more  economical  kinds,  grades,  and  cuts. 


The  total  supply  of  commercially  canned  vegetables  for  1937-38 
is  expected  to  be  15  to  20  percent  above  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Because  of  the  large  supply,  current  (fall  1937)  prices  of  canned  vege- 
tables are  from  20  to  25  percent  below  the  level  of  the  same  period  in 
1936.  Hence#  the  supply  of  home-canned  foods  can  be  supplemented 
at  lower-than-usual  prices  in  early  1938.  The  present  supply  of 
canned  corn  is  the  second  largest  on  record.  There  has  also  been  a 
record  production  of  snap  beans  for  canning,  and  prices  are  now 
near  record  low  levels. 

Dry  beans  will  be  a  good  buy  for  many  months  to  come.  The 
1937-38  dry-bean  supply  is  about  24  percent  larger  than  that  of  a 
year  ago,  and,  as  a  result,  prices  have  come  down. 

The  average  production  of  all  fruits  during  the  next  5  years  will 
probably  be  larger  than  the  average  for  the  5-year  period  just  passed. 
With  more  generous  supplies  of  fruits  in  local  stores,  the  farm  family  can 
supplement  the  supply  from  its  own  orchard  with  fruits  not  locally  grown. 

Grapefruit  production  is  on  a  sharp  upward  swing.  With  a  1936- 
37  crop  80  percent  above  the  previous  5-year  average  and  large 
crops  expected  for  the  next  5  years,  this  is  a  good  time  to  add  grape- 
fruit to  the  list  of  fresh  fruits  bought  for  the  farm  table.  The  upward 
trend  in  orange  production  continues  also.  The  1938  lemon  crop, 
however,  will  be  no  larger. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FARM  FAMILY  AUTOMOBILE 

•  The  automobile  has  sped  to  the  front  in  farm-family  life  in  the  past 
15  years.  Just  how  far  it  has  come  is  shown  in  the  farm-family  living 
study  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Clothing  expense  used  to 
rank  second  in  the  spending  of  farm  families.  But  this  study  showed 
the  automobile  taking  second  place  (following  food)  on  the  list  of  living 
expenditures  in  more  than  half  of  the  farm  areas  canvassed.  This 
expenditure  did  not  include  the  cost  of  the  car  for  farm  work.  Only 
the  family's  share  (usually  50  percent)  was  figured  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

Farm  families  themselves  probably  have  also  figured  what  the 
automobile  means  in  less  loneliness,  more  recreation,  and  more  chance 
for  meeting  others  and  discussing  mutual  problems.  Of  great  interest 
to  farm  families,  therefore,  is  the  outlook  for  the  automobile. 


New  automobiles,  1938  models,  exhibited  at  the  fall  shows  are 
priced  somewhat  above  the  1937  models.  There  may  be  some 
slowing  up  of  purchases  of  automobiles  in  1938.  Old  cars  may  be 
kept  somewhat  longer,  and  the  replacement  rate  may  fall  because  of 
these  higher  prices,  because  of  the  reported  relatively  minor  changes 
in  the  1938  models,  and  because  of  the  more  stringent  terms  for  financ- 
ing car  purchases.  A  tendency  toward  economy  in  living,  because  of 
the  autumn  business  recession,  also  may  delay  automobile  purchases. 

Gasoline  prices  are  not  expected  to  change  markedly.  The  in- 
crease in  gasoline  consumption,  if  continued,  may  tend  to  offset  pos- 
sible lower  prices  due  to  technological  improvements.  Tire  and  tube 
prices  are  expected  to  average  the  same,  or  a  little  lower,  by  the  end 
of  1937  but  may  rise  slightly  in  1938. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  FAMILY  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

•  The  clothing  budget  deserves  especially  careful  consideration  this 
coming  year.  The  homemaker  will  have  to  use  skill  to  balance  her 
purchases  of  garments  for  which  prices  are  lower  against  purchases 
of  those  for  which  prices  have  increased. 

Cotton  yard  goods,  sheets,  and  pillowcases  probably  will  average 
a  little  lower  in  1938  than  in  1937,  due  to  the  marked  reduction  in 
prices  of  raw  cotton.  If  the  vogue  for  cotton  dresses  continues  and 
the  homemaker  is  skillful  with  her  needle  costs  of  summer  wardrobes 
may  be  lower  in  1938  than  in  1937. 

Rayon  and  wool  prices  may  be  a  little  lower  in  1938  than  in  1937. 
An  increasing  use  of  rayon  fabrics  in  garments  for  women  and 
children  is  reported. 

Prices  of  ready-to-wear  clothing,  especially  for  men,  have  had  an 
upward  trend  in  1937.  For  those  garments  for  which  wages  are  an 
important  production  cost,  there  may  be  a  further  price  increase  in 
1938.  Prices  for  shoes  of  comparable  quality  may  average  a  little 
higher  in  1938  than  in  1937. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  FIXING  UP  THE  FARM  HOME 


0  Increased  use  of  electricity  in  farm  homes  is  one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging of  the  1938  outlooks.  It  is  estimated  that  1,125,000  farms  the 
country  over  will  be  receiving  electric  service  by  the  end  of  1937. 
Through  Rural  Electrification  Administration  projects,  about  150,000 
additional  farms  probably  will  be  served  in  1938,  and  private  utilities 
have  lines  under  construction  which  will  add  75,000  more.  The 
New  Year's  Eve  celebration  to  greet  1939  should  thus  be  electrically 
illumined  in  1,350,000  farm  homes. 

Many  a  farm  family  will  be  planning  a  1938  budget  to  include  pur- 
chases of  lighting  fixtures,  electric  irons,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
electric  appliances.  Purchases  of  the  larger  pieces  of  equipment  can 
well  be  budgeted  over  a  period  of  time. 

It  is  anticipated  that  prices  of  appliances  may  be  somewhat  higher 
in  1938  than  in  1937.  Some  farm  groups  have  found  cooperative 
buying  a  satisfactory  method  of  purchasing  electric  equipment. 

The  family  wanting  to  build  a  new  home  or  to  make  additions  may 
find  retail  prices  of  building  materials  about  the  same  or  slightly  higher 
in  1938  than  in  1937.  While  the  1937  increase  in  wholesale  prices 
has  probably  not  been  fully  reflected  in  the  retail  market,  advances 
may  not  be  great. 

Furniture  prices,  according  to  trade  sources,  will  be  somewhat 
higher  in  1938.  The  farm  homemaker  may  decide  to  delay  purchases 
of  new  furniture  by  "doing  over"  what  she  has  for  further  service. 
Refinishing  furniture,  making  new  slip  covers  of  bright  cottons  which 
are  now  so  plentiful  and  reasonable  in  cost,  and  rearranging  of  rooms, 
are  ways  of  working  wonders  in  making  old  homes  look  new  again. 

Prices  of  radios  were  increased  from  10  to  15  percent  in  August, 
and  no  significant  further  change  is  probable  within  a  year. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  FINANCIAL  PLANS  OF 
FARM  FAMILIES  FOR  1938 

•  Thrift  in  spending  what  money  is  available  is  characteristic  of 
farm  families.  In  half  of  the  rural  areas  included  in  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  study,  average  living  expenditures  were  below  net 
money  income  when  farm  families  reached  the  $500  income  mark. 
As  income  increased,  the  amount  spent  for  family  maintenance  rose 
also,  but  less  rapidly.  In  the  upper  income  brackets  the  family 
spending  only  60  percent  of  its  net  cash  for  living  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

The  probability  of  a  somewhat  lowered  farm  money  income  in  1938 
may  mean  readjustments  in  plans  for  the  farm  business.  Hand  in 
hand  with  such  changes  for  the  farm  will  go  readjustments  in  plans 
for  farm-family  living. 

The  family  may  well  ponder  the  possibilities  of  supplementing 
money  income  by  increasing  farm-furnished  food,  fuel,  and  other 
products.  But  a  decision  on  this  point  should  be  reached  only  after 
considering  how  this  increase  in  income  "in  kind'7  will  affect  both 
the  farm  business  and  family  living. 

The  farm  family  will  want  to  seek  its  own  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as  these:  How  much  will  it  cost  to  produce  more  farm-furnished 
food?  Is  this  a  wise  use  of  land  and  labor?  How  much  added 
responsibility  will  this  mean  for  the  homemaker?  For  the  other 
family  members?  Can  they  well  assume  this  burden?  Are  family 
diets  now  first-class?  Or  is  there  a  likelihood  that  wisely  planned 
food  production  will  improve  diets  and  better  health? 

Decisions  as  to  family  living  cannot  be  based  wholly  upon  savings 
of  money.  It  may  be  wise  to  grow  some  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
home  use  that  would  not  be  grown  as  money-making  commercial  crops. 

If  the  family  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  one  of  the  upper  income 
brackets,  the  use  of  available  cash  for  increasing  net  worth  will  be 
weighed  against  its  use  for  family  living.  But  there  is  need  to  re- 
member that  savings  can  defeat  real  thrift  if  they  are  made  at  the 
expense  of  human  well-being.  The  budget  for  living  expenses  and 
for  savings  should  be  parts  of  a  well-balanced  financial  plan  formu- 
lated by  the  family  group. 
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Many  things  may  happen  within  the  next  few  months  to  change  the 
present  agricultural  outlook.  Watching  world  events  and  readjust- 
ing plans  to  meet  changes  in  price  levels  are  important  for  family 
living  as  well  as  for  the  farm  business.  But  action  of  the  individual 
family  is  not  enough. 

The  farm  operator  and  farm  homemaker  will  find  themselves  gainers 
if  they  join  with  others  in  studying  local  and  national  problems  and  in 
working  toward  the  formulation  of  policies  which  will  help  them  and 
their  farm  neighbors  to  make  adjustments  as  the  world  outlook  changes. 
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